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THE CENTENARY OF OHIO'S OLDEST CATHOLIC 
CHURCH (1818-1918) 

In few of the early missions in the United States was the 
sowing of the seed of Catholic faith accomplished under more 
untoward circumstances or attended with such abject poverty, 
as in that of Ohio. It was a spiritual work that demanded 
heroic courage and a true spirit of self-sacrifice. In few of the 
States also has the seed of truth sown by their first missionaries 
borne such abundant fruit. For these reasons, the centenary 
of Saint Joseph's Church, near Somerset, Perry County, Ohio, 
which will round out the first hundred years of its existence on 
the sixth day of December, the current year, can hardly fail to 
elicit the attention of Catholics not in Ohio only, but through 
all the country. 1 

The first of the white race to penetrate into, or attempt settle- 
ments in, that portion of the United States comprised in what is 

1 The materials used for this article are principally: I. Sources. (A) MSS. 
Archives of the Propaganda, Borne; Archives of the Master General of the Dominicans, 
Rome; Archives of the Dominican Fathers, Haverstock Hill, London, England; 
Archives of the Dominican Fathers, Louvain, Belgium; Archives of the Dominican 
Fathers, Saint Joseph's Priory, Somerset, Ohio; Archives of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more; Archives of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati; Archives of the Maryland-New York 
Province of Jesuit Fathers, Baltimore; Archives of Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; Bishop B. J. Flaget's Diary for 1812-13; Archives of the Diocese of 
Louisville, (b) Printed: A Circular Letter of Bishop Edward D. Fenwick (in 
Italian), addressed to the Catholics of Italy and printed in Rome, December, 1828. 
II. Works: (A) General: Bryant, A Popular History of the United States, New 
York, 1884-90, Vols, i and iii; Clarke, The Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, Vol. i, New York, 1888; DeCourcy-Shea, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, New York, 1856; Drake and Mansfield, Early Cin- 
cinnati, 1826; Elson, History of the United States of America, New York, 1905, Vols. 
i and ii; Graham, History of Fairfield and Perry Counties, Ohio, Chicago, 1883; 
Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, Columbus, 1891, Vol. iii; Hoock, The Church in 
Northern Ohio and in the Diocese of Cleveland, first edition, Benziger Bros., 1887, and 
second edition, Cleveland, 1890; Martzolff, History of Perry County, Ohio, Colum- 
bus, 1902; O'Daniel, The Friars Preacher, A Seventh Centenary Sketch, Somerset, 
Ohio, 1917, and Very Rev. Charles Hyacinth McKenna, O.P., Missionary and Apostle 
of the Holy Name, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1917; Shea, Life and Times of the Most 
Rev. John Carroll, New York, 1888, and A History of the Catholic Church in the Limits 
of the United States, Vol. iii, New York, 1890; Spalding, Sketches of the Early Catholic 
Missions in Kentucky, Louisville, 1884, and Sketches of the Life, Times and Char- 
acter of the Right Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, Louisville, 1852; Webb, The Centenary 
of Catholicity in Kentucky, Louisville, 1884; Winsor, Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America, Boston and New York, Vols, iii, iv, v; Volz, A Century's Record (a 
18 
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now the flourishing State of Ohio, were French. These hardy 
explorers made their earliest entry into this part of the New 
World in the second half of the seventeenth century; and, as 
was then the invariable custom, they were either accompanied 
or were soon followed by Catholic missionaries of their nation. In 
this instance, as in many others, the missionaries belonged to 
the Society of Jesus. Records show that from the time de 
Blainville took possession of the territory in the name of the 
King of France, in 1749, these good Fathers were often with the 
explorers; that they built a chapel for the Indians where now 
stands the city of Sandusky; and that they labored occasionally 
among the aborigines along the southern shores of Lake Erie 
until 1763, when the western country, as far as the Mississippi, 
was ceded to England. 

From the time of the surrender of the Ohio Valley by the 
French, that part of the country was not visited by a priest 
until 1790, when Father Peter Joseph Didier, O.S.B., was sent 
to take spiritual charge of the ill-planned and ill-fated Scioto 
Colony. Father Didier's labors, however, were short-lived; for, 
finding the colonists discontented, unruly and deeply imbued 
with the principles of the French Revolution, after a brief sojourn 
at the present Gallipolis, he continued his way to Saint Louis. 

pamphlet), Somerset, Ohio, 1905. (B) Special: 1888; Hammer, Eduard Dominik 
Fenwiclc, der Apostelvon Ohio, Freiburg, 1890. 

In addition to the above list of materials, we have consulted the Catholic Al- 
manac of 1848, which has a good biographical sketch of Bishop E. D. Fenwick, 
O.P.; the Annates de la Propagation de la Foi, first eight volumes, Lyons, 1828-42, 
under titles of Mission du Kentucky, Mission du Michigan and Mission de I'Ohio; 
the United States Catholic Magazine, 1847, three articles on: The Catholic Church in 
Ohio; the Dominican Year Book, 1913, article by the writer on: Saint Rose's Priory, 
Springfield, Washington County, Kentucky; the American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, July, 1891, p. 98.#, article: The Catholic Religion in the United States in 1816, 
and other contributions on the early Church in Ohio, too numerous to mention, 
that have appeared in our Catholic papers. Doubtless more than one reader will 
remark that this article differs greatly from much that has been written on so in- 
teresting a chapter of our American church history. But, based as it is largely on 
documents from the hands of the first missionaries themselves and others who 
played a conspicuous part in the events of that remote day, there is every reason to 
believe that the account presents a correct outline of the pioneer missionary labors 
in Ohio. We regret to say that the noted historian Shea (History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, Vol. iii, pp. 352-53), following his usual bias against the 
Dominicans, takes occasion of a brief misunderstanding to enkindle prejudice against 
those who were engaged on the early missions of Ohio. 
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Late in 1793, Fathers Barrieres and Stephen T. Badin, who 
were on their way down the Ohio River to Kentucky, tarried 
three days with the remnants of the Scioto Colony at Gallipolis. 
Again, in 1795, Rev. Edmund Burke, an Irish priest and later 
vicar apostolic of Nova Scotia, while with the English soldiers 
at Fort Miami, on the Maumee River, began a mission among 
the Indians in the northwestern part of the territory. But 
Burke's labors, like those of his predecessors, were also of short 
duration, ceasing with the withdrawal of the British forces 
which he accompanied into Canada. 

No further effort was made to plant the Church's standard 
in what is now, in point of wealth and numbers, the fourth State 
of the Union, until after the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
In the meantime, November 29, 1802, Ohio was admitted to the 
rights of statehood. Its population was growing apace, and it 
was believed that there were many Catholics among its inhabit- 
ants. Accordingly, in 1808, Father Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
of the Order of Preachers and later Cincinnati's first Ordinary, in 
obedience to the wishes of his superiors, and probably at the 
request of Archbishop Carroll, left his convent home in Ken- 
tucky to penetrate into the forests of Ohio. Different dates 
have been assigned to Father Fenwick's first entrance upon his 
northern mission; but the good friar himself, in a circular letter 
written fifteen years later during a visit to Rome as bishop, 
and addressed to the people of Italy in behalf of his impoverished 
diocese, tells us that it was in the year we have given. The 
document does not mention the time of the year, but circum- 
stances indicate that it must have been in the latter half of 1808. 
On this occasion, the bishop says, he found three German families 
(that is, of German extraction), comprising twenty individuals 
in all, who had not seen a priest for ten or twelve years. De- 
prived so long of the consolations of their religion, their joy at 
the visit of the missionary was inexpressible. They considered 
him a messenger sent by Heaven for their salvation. But the 
delight caused the future apostle by the discovery of the little 
flock he chanced upon, was not less than that of the good people 
themselves. 2 

' Our belief that Father Fenwick's first visit to Ohio was probably due in part to 
a request from Archbishop Carroll is based on two letters of Jacob Dittoe to that 
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These three families were discovered in that part of Fair- 
field County now included in Perry County. One of them was 
the family of Jacob Dittoe who had moved at an earlier date from 
Pennsylvania to Frederick, Maryland, whence he migrated to 
Ohio a few years prior to the time of which we speak, settling 
eventually on the farm where Fenwick found him, about a mile 
and a half from the present town of Somerset. It was in Dittoe's 
house that Father Fenwick said his first Mass in Ohio. Another 
was the family of John Finck who had gone to Ohio direct from 
Pennsylvania, and whose pioneer home stood where now is the 
east end of Somerset, near the present public school. The name 
of the third family is shrouded in some obscurity, but was prob- 
ably that of Joseph Finck. Father Fenwick had been but 
lately released, at his own request, from the position of superior 
of the little band of Dominicans he had led out to Kentucky two 
years before. Freed from this burden and eager to give himself 
up to the life of an itinerant pioneer missionary, he promised 
his newly discovered flock in the wilds of Ohio that he would 
visit them occasionally and administer to their spiritual needs. 
The zealous friar's ministerial duties in Kentucky, however, the 
office of syndic which he held at the struggling new convent of 
Saint Rose and the college of Saint Thomas attached to that 
institution, and the some seven hundred miles that he had to 
travel on horseback to and from this part of Ohio, caused his 
journeys to the north to be less frequent then he would have 
liked. 

A well-defined tradition still existing among the Catholics of 



distinguished prelate. Both have the postmark of Lancaster, Ohio. One bears 
the date of January 5, 1805; the other that of February 1, 1808; and they are in the 
Baltimore diocesan archives, Case 3, D7 and 8. The first requests Doctor Carroll 
to make application to Congress for a section of land, (in Range 17, Township 17, 
and section 21), to be used for church purposes and to be granted by or purchased 
from the United States. The second seeks to enlist the archbishop's interest in 
obtaining aid to hold a tract of land that had been secured for the Church, and 
tells him the prospects of maintaining a priest in Ohio. Bishop Fenwick's circular 
letter to the people of Italy was printed, with the permission of Leo XII, at Rome, 
December 13, 1823. It authorizes Father John Grassi, S.J., rector of the Royal 
Collegio del Carmine, Turin, to accept alms for the Diocese of Cincinnati. This 
was probably the Father Grassi who had previously been president of Georgetown 
College, D. C, and was an intimate friend of the bishop. 
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that part of Perry County, and which is found recorded in writ- 
ings that date back to within a few years after Bishop Fenwick's 
death, tells us that the hard-working missionary made from one 
to two visits a year to keep alive the faith of the Catholics he 
had found in the north. But we have no further documentary 
evidence of his presence there until we find a letter from Jacob 
Dittoe to Archbishop Carroll, bearing the date of New Lan- 
caster, August 19, 1810, and indicating that Father Fenwick 
had been at Somerset earlier in that year or in the preceding year, 
if not in both. Tradition tells us also that it was in 1810 
that the first Mass was said within the present corporate limits 
of the town of Somerset, and that it was celebrated by Father 
Fenwick in the house of John Finck, whose name has been 
mentioned. 3 

From 1810 until May 25, 1812, we have no further letters. 
But at this latter date Father Fenwick writes to Jacob Dittoe 
from Springfield, Kentucky, expressing his regret at having been 
prevented for so long from going to the spiritual assistance of 
the little Catholic colony; he gives the causes that deterred him 
and promises that he and Bishop Flaget will be in Ohio in August 
or September. Doubtless Father Fenwick was to accompany 

3 In an article on Saint Rose's Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, for the Dominican 
Year Book, 1913, we maintained that 1810 was most probably the year in which 
Father Fenwick made his first visit to Ohio. Later study, however, seems to show 
conclusively that he was in the State as early as 1808. The tradition of which we 
spoke in the Year Book, as we have since learned, regards the first Mass said in the 
town limits of the present Somerset (in John Finck's house), rather than the begin- 
nings of the missionary's labors in the north. Only a few weeks ago, Peter J. Dittoe 
of Baltimore, a grandson of Jacob Dittoe, told the writer that he had often heard his 
father, whose name was also Peter, speak of how Father Fenwick had discovered the 
old family home by the sound of an axe in the forests, and of how glad the pioneers 
were to see a priest come among them. The circumstances of the discovery were 
precisely those that have not only been handed down by tradition, but recorded in 
early accounts of Catholicity in Ohio and expressed in the well-known picture rep- 
resenting the missionary finding and blessing the Catholic backwoodsmen of Perry 
County. The first Peter Dittoe was fifteen years of age at the time, and the men 
of the family who had moved some months earlier in the same year (1808) to the 
farm on which Fenwick discovered them, were engaged in felling trees near the 
home for outbuildings. This story is further corroborated by the date (March 1, 
1808) of the grant of a quarter section of land to Jacob Dittoe. The deed is now in 
possession of Peter J. Dittoe of Baltimore. Jacob Dittoe's letter referred to here 
is in the diocesan archives of Baltimore, Case 8a, F. 4. The name Finck is now 
frequently written Fink. 
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the bishop, as far as Ohio at least, on his way to a Council that 
was to be held in Baltimore. This plan, however, was changed, 
and Rev. Stephen T. Badin went with Doctor Flaget — a cir- 
cumstance which, together with a letter of Fenwick written to 
Kentucky's veteran missionary (Badin) in 1823, has led some 
erroneously to conclude that the bishop was the discoverer of 
the three families mentioned above and the first to offer up the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass at Somerset. 4 

The next document bearing on this early Catholic settlement 
in Ohio is also from Fenwick. It is dated: Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, April 20, without the year; but it evidently belongs 
either to 1815 or 1816. It contains the same story of regret and 
unavoidable absence as the letter of which we have just spoken. 5 
About this latter date, however, we find the tireless Friar Preacher 
giving up the missions in Kentucky to devote himself entirely 
to the still more desolate Church of Ohio. In Kentucky he had 
practically lived in the saddle for seven or eight years, going from 
place to place "in search of stray sheep," to employ a phrase 
that has been canonized from its use by the saintly apostle of 
Ohio. In the north his lot was even more lonely and trying. A 
man of boundless energy, he made Somerset the centre of his 
apostolic activities, traversed and re-traversed the almost un- 
broken primeval forest of Ohio in all directions and throughout 
the length and breadth of the State. Doubtless it was in part 
Fen wick's labors in Ohio that caused Father John Grassi, S.J., 
to write of the little band of Dominicans in Kentucky in 1816, 
that "they try to remedy this want [of numbers and means] 



4 The letter of Father Fenwick to Dittoe referred to here is in the Archives (not 
indexed) of Saint Joseph's Priory, Somerset, Ohio. That to Badin is given in the 
Catholic Almanac of 1848 (pp. 62-65), is dated: Bordeaux, August, 1823, and con- 
tains the words: "When I first went to the state of Ohio, nine years ago, I discovered 
only three Catholic families from Limestone (Maysville) to Wheeling." From this 
some have drawn the conclusion that the date of Fenwick's first entrance into Ohio 
is 1814. But it is evident from what has been said both in this article and in the 
Dominican Year Book for 1913, that the words "nine years ago" are certainly an 
oversight, or a mechanical error for "fifteen years ago." It is quite probable 
that the form in which this letter of Fenwick was first given to the public was a 
French translation; that the London Spectator (Vol. i, p. 3S0), from which the Cath- 
olic Almanac copies, translated it back into English; and that the error occurred in 
one or the other of these translations. 

6 Archives of Saint Joseph's Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 
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by edifying industry." The knowledge of their splendid efforts 
in the cause of religion having reached England, Father P. N. 
Sewell, S.J., wrote to an American confrere: "The Dominicans 
are doing great things for the glory of God in Kentucky, on the 
Ohio, etc. Let us emulate them and renew the zeal of our 
forefathers." 8 

Early in his career as a missionary in Ohio Father Fenwick 
was proffered by Jacob Dittoe, the State's first Catholic bene- 
factor, three hundred and twenty acres of land near Somerset, 
on the condition that a church and a house of the Order, for the 
education of young men for the institute, be erected thereon. 
The missionary gladly accepted this generous offer, with the 
permission of his superior and Bishop Flaget, and he was anxious 
to carry out the intention of the donor. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the growth of the State's population was phenomenal, 
while the great number of German and Irish Catholics who 
came into its territory to occupy the virgin soil, multiplied the 
zealous priest's labors almost to the breaking point. Thus he 
had not even leisure, until the arrival of assistance, to give the 
project the little time required for building a small, primitive 
wooden church sufficient to accommodate the few scattered 
Catholics who lived in that vicinity. In this way, some years 
were to pass before he saw the realization of his cherished design. 
But we cannot do better than let Father Fenwick tell, in his 
own interesting way, of his toils and trials both in Ohio and in 
Kentucky. Writing from Georgetown, D. C, to a friend in 
London, England, November 8, 1818, he says: 

It is now two years since I have lived in the Convent of Saint Rose in 
Kentucky, having become, as they call me here, an itinerant preacher. 
I am continually occupied in traversing these immense tracts of country, 
either in search of stray sheep or to distribute the "bread of angels" to 
thousands of persons who live scattered about in these our vast solitudes. 
The whole State of Ohio and a part of Kentucky, from Frankfort, Lexing- 
ton and Richmond to Cincinnati, Canton, and on to Cleveland on Lake 
Erie, are the places to which I make my apostolic travels, not neglecting 
the adjacent counties and cities. In the State of Ohio, which has a 



6 American Catholic Historical Researches, July, 1891, p. 103; Rev. P. N. Sewell, 
S.J., (Stonyhurst?), England, September 22, 1824, to Rev. Enoch Fenwick, George- 
town College (Archives of the Maryland-New York Province of Jesuit Fathers, 
Baltimore, Case 206, K. 14). 
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population of 500,000 souls, there is not a single priest [that is, not a 
single secular priest, or a priest with a home of his own]. There are 
Germans and Irish who do not know any English at all. Hence you 
can well imagine the pains I have to take, and the efforts I have to make 
to be understood by them and to understand them, and to offer them some 
little spiritual help. It often happens that I am compelled to traverse 
vast and inhospitable forests, wherein not a trace of a road is to be seen. 
Not infrequently, overtaken by night in the midst of these, I am obliged 
to hitch my horse to a tree, and, making a pillow of my saddle, I recom- 
mend myself to God and go to sleep, with bears on all sides. However, 
our Lord in His mercy lightens these trying experiences for me, and 
sweetens them with sensible consolations. A short time ago, a colony 
of thirteen families, having by chance found a Catholic book, conceived 
the desire of embracing our holy religion; and although I was three 
hundred miles away, they wrote me a letter, in which they made their 
desire known to me. I made my way to this colony, which I had the 
good fortune to find, instructed them all in those things that are neces- 
sary to be known, and had the consolation of baptizing them. The 
people in general are anxious to learn, and disposed to receive the Word 
of God with docility. What a pity, though, that there are so few la- 
borers. Our convent of Saint Rose is not without its needs, and the 
community is not large enough to send missionaries to such distant 
places. Our five newly-ordained priests, by their piety and talents, 
do honor to the Order and Religion. . . . ' 

Such were the beginnings of Father Fenwick's labors in the 
north — labors that were to earn for him the richly merited title 
of "Apostle of Ohio." By this time, however, he had been 
joined by his nephew, Father Nicholas Dominic Young, O.P., who 
was ordained in Kentucky late in 1817 and who was assigned to 
the northern missions the following year. Hence the future bishop 
of Ohio, having told his friend in London that the Fathers of 
Saint Rose's in Kentucky, besides their college and "a large 
congregation" there, "have the care of eight distant missions," 
proceeds to say: 

I am at present in charge of the mission at St. Joseph's with a young 
confrere. I built that new church, and hope before long to establish a 
convent there. Besides, I am now building another church and con- 
vent near Lancaster, Fairfield County, three hundred acres of land hav- 



7 Diario di Roma, January 23, 1819. The Diario says this letter was written to 
a gentleman in London, but does not give the name of the addressee. The extracts 
published from it were translated into Italian for the Diario; and the translation 
from Italian back into English which we were obliged to use. since we could not 
find either the Diario or the original, does not seem to have been well done. 
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ing been given to me for that holy purpose. ... I have been obliged, 
to my great sorrow, to refuse other similar offers for want of mission- 
aries. Pray the Lord to inspire some pious and zealous priests with 
the holy resolution to come and join us in order to co-operate in such a 
meritorious work, and to propagate the light of our holy faith among 
people whose only desire is to be instructed. I must not conceal from 
you that we are in need of sacred vessels, vestments, missals, and every- 
thing that is required that the Divine Services may be conducted with 
the greatest possible reverence. 

The church at Lancaster was given the name of Saint Mary 
in honor of the Mother of God. About the same time a third 
temple of prayer was erected just outside the confines of Cincin- 
nati, where there was a law forbidding the existence of a Catholic 
church within the municipal limits, and was placed under the 
patronage of Ireland's apostle, Saint Patrick. Indeed, the 
expression "sopra VOhio" found in the rendition of Fen wick's 
letter into Italian for the Diario di Roma would suggest that 
the missionary must have mentioned this church, and that it 
was overlooked in the translation. Both these houses of prayer 
were plain barn-like structures of plank, and seem to have been 
completed and blessed in 1819. Saint Patrick's was forty-five 
feet in length by thirty in width; and Saint Mary's was some- 
what smaller. Both were without ceiling and unplastered. The 
convent at Lancaster, owing to the circumstances of the times, 
was never completed, and the ground on which it was to have 
been built was later ceded to Archbishop Purcell for the diocese. 8 

Saint Joseph's near Somerset, built on the farm donated by 
Jacob Dittoe, was a log cabin twenty-two feet long by eighteen 
in width, and of the same character as the ordinary home of the 
pioneer settlers of the country. The bare ground served as a 
floor, while an opening in each side-wall answered for windows. 
Means of heating in the winter it had none; but a little log struc- 
ture called "the warming house" stood near by, and was a bless- 
ing to the woodsmen who came from afar, before entering the 



8 While it seems certain that Father Fenwick intended to erect a convent at 
Lancaster, it does not appear that he obtained so much land at that place as is 
stated in the Diario di Roma. For this reason, we are inclined to believe that the 
translator, unacquainted with the geography of Ohio, confused the property be- 
stowed upon Fenwick at Lancaster with that given him by Jacob Dittoe near Somer- 
set. 
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church or before starting on their homeward journey. Like 
its younger twin sisters, Saint Joseph's lacked everything con- 
ducive to comfort or ornamentation. All three were an index 
of the wide-spread poverty that prevailed in the state and op- 
pressed its early white inhabitants. Yet, though diminutive in 
size and primitive in construction, they were large enough to 
accommodate, for the moment, and elegant enough not merely 
to satisfy, but even to delight the few scattered Catholics. 

From Maryland, whence he wrote the letter we have just 
quoted, and where he probably had gone in the hope of procur- 
ing a few necessaries for his new churches in Ohio, Father Fen- 
wick hastened back to Somerset to bless and open Saint Joseph's 
for divine service. The impressive event, which marks an era 
in the history of the Catholic Church in Ohio, took place on 
December 6, 1818, and drew a large and curious audience of 
every shade of religious belief from miles around. To those of 
the faith it was the occasion of much delight and edification. 
But the joy of the good Catholic people, who now numbered ten 
families, at finally having a house of prayer and temple of God 
in their midst was no greater than that of Fathers Fenwick and 
Young, the two priests who officiated at the solemn ceremony. 

Thus was blessed and consecrated to God Ohio's oldest 
Catholic church — the mother, in a sense, of all the ecclesiastical 
edifices, great and small, now scattered through the length and 
breadth of the State, and the first fruit of the zealous Dominican's 
apostolic labors in the north. For these reasons, to the end of 
his days, it has been said, Bishop Fenwick could not speak of 
this event or of the discovery of the three Catholic families, of 
whom mention has been made, without his eyes filling with tears. 
The discovery of these families was the nativity of the Church 
in Ohio; Perry County its cradle; Edward Dominic Fenwick its 
apostle. Or, as it has been aptly expressed: 

Here is our own State [is a] center of Catholic piety . . . that, in 
other States, would have made Catholicism famous and honored. At 
old St. Joseph's priory and novitiate, in Perry county, the Dominicans 
have a historic shrine that should draw the hearts of every Catholic of 
Ohio, for St. Joseph's was largely the cradle of Catholicity in Ohio. 
From its rude log church rode forth with scrip and saddle-bags the brave 
Dominican Fathers who, in the forests yet unhewn by the axe of the 
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immigrant and yet echoing to the whoop of the red man and the voice 
of panther and wolf, laid the foundation of the Church in Ohio.' 

Along with the church of Saint Joseph there arose a convent 
that was given the same name. It was blessed at the same time 
as the diminutive house of worship, and was built that the 
Fathers might have a home they could call their own. Like the 
church, this pioneer monastery was a log structure, two rooms in 
length and a story and a half in height with an additional one- 
story room in the rear for a kitchen. Like the church again, the 
convent was bare of every ornament, with the exception of a fine 
oil painting of the "Descent from the Cross," which had been 
presented to Father Fenwick by Archbishop Carroll as a token 
of esteem, and which the missionary first took to Kentucky, but 
afterwards carried to his proto-Ohio mission. The painting, 
which still continues to be cherished at Saint Joseph's in memory 
of the institution's founder, hung on the rough, bare wall of the 
parlor, and was an object of wonder to the simple pioneer set- 
tlers. Not only had the Fathers, during the rare intervals they 
were at home, to rest content with few comforts; often they had 
barely the things that were considered as necessaries of life even 
in that hardy day. Yet they were joyous in the possession of a 
home of their own, and in the realization that their efforts for the 
good of religion had now begun to bear permanent fruit. 

Happy in these thoughts and sustained by the prospects 
before them, the two priests, instead of suffering themselves to 
be discouraged by the difficulties that confronted them on all 
sides, redoubled their energies and their efforts in the cause of 
Christ. Indeed, Father Nicholas D. Young, as a reward of his 
long, tireless and fruitful labors on the missions, deserves the 
title of co-apostle of Ohio. It is in this spirit that we find Father 
Fenwick writing from Georgetown College, D. C, June 1, 1820, 
to his old-time friend, Father John Augustin Hill, O.P., then in 
Rome, but afterwards one of Ohio's noted missionaries and 
pulpit orators: 

... I am settled, with a confrere, Father Dominic Young, in Ohio 
(near Somerset, Perry County), where we have a splendid prospect of 
establishing our Holy Order; for we are the only ecclesiastics in the 



• The Catholic Columbian, Columbus, Ohio, June 9, 1016. 
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entire state, which has about three thousand Catholics scattered, like so 
many stray sheep, over an extent of territory of from seven hundred to 
eight hundred miles. Such is the theater of our mission. So you see: 
Messis quidem multa, operarii autem pauci. Rogate ergo . . . [The har- 
vest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He send forth laborers into His Harvest]. 
Our flock is composed principally of German and Irish Catholics. We 
are in great need of a German priest, for the greater number are genuinely 
German, having emigrated within the past few years. But we want only 
truly apostolic men — men willing to bear the burdens of the heat and 
cold, of fatigue and thirst, and content to traverse mountains and valleys 
in search of these lost sheep: "qui non quaerurd quae sua sunt, sed quae 
Jesu Christi" [Who seek not the things that are their own, but the 
things that are Jesus Christ's]. ... I hope you will strive to recruit 
and to bring as many suitable laborers as you can to our assistance in 
the Lord's vineyard. 10 

The missionary then proceeds to tell his friend how glad he is 
that he (Hill) is enjoying the blessing of receiving his ecclesias- 
tical education in the Capital of Christendom and so near the 
Order's General; what will be expected of him when he comes to 
America; the prospects of having a Dominican bishop in Ohio, 
since the Ordinary of Kentucky, Doctor Flaget, has proposed 
Father Wilson, the provincial, for an episcopal see to be erected 
at Cincinnati; and the great need of the Fathers for breviaries, 
missals, vestments, and church supplies, requesting him to pro- 
cure for them as many of these necessaries for religion as he 
could. Returning to the subject of the Ohio missions, the 
holy priest writes again: 

The Church and house where we [that is, he and Father N. D. Young] 
live are dedicated to Saint Joseph. Here we have a goodly estate — a 
farm of three hundred and twenty acres. We have another church or 
chapel, called Saint Mary's, twenty miles distant from these [that is at 
Lancaster]; and a third at Cincinnati, one hundred and fifty miles away, 
which is under the patronage of Saint Patrick. But we have not enough 
vestments, chalices and furnishings for one place. At Saint Joseph's 
we barely manage to make out with one chalice and a few old vestments 



10 Propaganda Archives, America Centrale, Vol. iv, No. 151. This volume is not. 
paginated or folioed. Carl Russell Fish {Guide to the Materials for American His- 
tory in Roman and Other Italian Archives) numbered its documents for his own 
convenience, and we have followed his numbering. The Propaganda Archives 
have only a French translation of parts of the letter. Unable to find the original, 
we were obliged to use this translation. 
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belonging to Saint Rose's. These three churches have been erected 
within the last fifteen [?] months. Since coming to this State, we could 
have built four or five more chapels, in different places, if we had had 
the means of constructing them. We are offered lands and lots in 
cities for this purpose, but such is the scarcity of money, the indiffer- 
ence of the times, and the want of charity in this regard, that we are un- 
able to collect the funds necessary to build. In a word, we are totally 
without pecuniary resources, and have to depend solely on Divine Provid- 
ence and the liberality of certain ones who have, up to the present, aided 
us in every way. . . . 

Imbued with the spirit of their Order and carrying out its 
best traditions, the two missionaries sought in every legitimate 
way to keep alive the spark of faith in their widely scattered 
flock, to bring others into the one fold, to build up Catholic 
centres by inducing those of their religious convictions in the 
east who might be contemplating taking up homes in the new 
west, to settle in the same localities. In all these efforts they 
were eminently successful. A fruitful source of conversions em- 
ployed by them was the custom of preaching everywhere and on 
all manner of occasions. Another was the practice, whenever 
they met on their apostolic journeys, of holding public discus- 
sions, one advancing the objections then in vogue against the 
Church and her doctrine, the other answering them. Still a 
third was the use of leaflets, explanatory of Catholic teaching 
and doubtless printed on the little pioneer press then in exist- 
ence at Saint Rose's, in Kentucky. These leaflets they scat- 
tered broadcast. Controversies with non-Catholics were not 
infrequent. But the Fathers generally sought to avoid such in- 
tellectual bouts, for it was felt that they tended to deepen preju- 
dice, and were often an occasion of further misunderstanding, if 
not ill-will, rather than of any real and lasting good. More than 
likely the following circular letter addressed by a committee in 
Cincinnati to Archbishop Marechal and bearing the date of 
September 25, 1820, like many others of its kind, was written 
under the inspiration of the missionaries: 

We, the Roman Catholic committee of this city, beg leave to inform 
you, that about thirty miles from hence, on the East branch of the little 
Miami river, there have several families of the Catholic faith established 
themselves on a body of fertile lands, purchased by them from William 
Lyttle, Esq., who, in order to encourage settlers of our faith, has with 
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that liberality for which he stands distinguished, granted a considerable 
tract of land for the use and benefit of a Roman Catholic church to be 
established there, in addition to which several of the settlers have con- 
tributed portions of land contiguous to the same, so as to form a re- 
spectable fund for the above pious purpose. 

It having hitherto been [a] matter of deep regret and bitter disap- 
pointment to many of our countrymen, that on settling in the western 
wilds of this country, they have been deprived of the comforts and benefits 
arising from the exercise of our holy religion, we consider it of prime 
importance to give information to such persons as are inclined to emi- 
grate hither, that on the extensive tracts of land, of first rate quality now 
on sale by Mr. Lyttle, all of which are situated on the waters of the East 
branch of the little Miami river, and are either intersected by, or contigu- 
ous to, the state road from hence to Chilicothe, they may have the 
opportunity of augmenting the number of Roman Catholic settlers under 
well founded hopes, that a regular and permanent establishment will 
speedily be made, of a church and a pastor, so much to be desired by every 
Christian. 

It may be further necessary to state that Mr. Lytle (sic) is deter- 
mined to give encouragement to Roman Catholics and that he appears 
to us disposed to give them most liberal encouragement to purchasers 
of our communion as well on his lands above alluded to, as on his other 
property. And also that we have lately succeeded in the establishment 
of a respectable Roman Catholic church in this town, which unhappily 
had been so long deprived of that important benefit. Our object, there- 
fore, in this and similar addresses is to inform emigrants of these cir- 
cumstances, in order that they may not by religious considerations be 
deterred from endeavouring to better their fortunes by coming to the 
western country — either by settling on the above land as agriculturists 
or in this town as mechanics or men of business. [Signed] P. Reilly, 
John White, William Boyle, James W. Byrne, Michael Scott, Edward 
Lynch, John Sherlock, James Gorman, Thomas Duran [? Dugan], P. 
Cazelles [? Cassilly], Michael Moran. 11 

It has been seen how the needs of the Church in Ohio, as well 
as the labors of the Friar Preacher in the cause of souls there, 
had attracted the attention of Doctor Flaget, how he realized 
the necessity of having an episcopal see erected in Cincinnati, 
and how he had intended to ask Pius VII to appoint the pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, Father Samuel T. Wilson, to this 
responsible position. But as a search in the Archives of the 
Propaganda failed to reveal any document containing such a 
proposal, it would seem that the good bishop changed his mind 
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on the question of the State's first Ordinary, and that the learned 
and holy friar's name was never sent to Rome in that connection. 

The reasons for such a change were probably due to the fact that 
Wilson, besides being advanced in age, was pre-eminently a scholar, 
accustomed for years to study and to the direction of students 
rather than to the active life of a pioneer missionary, and that 
Doctor Flaget was unwilling to lose a clergyman whom he consid- 
ered a shining light in his diocese. He, therefore, began to look for 
others from whom to choose Ohio's first spiritual head. The 
two who appealed to him especially, were Fathers Demetrius A. 
Gallitzin and Edward D. Fenwick. Accordingly, he proposed 
them to the Holy See as priests worthy to wear the mitre of 
Cincinnati. Gallitzin was selected by Flaget largely because of 
his knowledge of German, the language spoken by many of the 
Catholics in the north; Fenwick because of his zeal and effective 
missionary labors in that part of the country. Archbishop 
Marechal, at first, sent the names of Bishop David and Father 
Fenwick, saying of the latter, that he had done great work in 
that portion of the Lord's vineyard, and was certainly a learned 
and prudent man, as well as a priest noted for his piety and zeal. 
But two months later, when he had studied the matter more 
thoroughly, he wrote again, withdrawing the name of David and 
proposing only that of Fenwick, whom he declared to be the 
fittest of the candidates mentioned to direct the destinies of the 
proposed diocese. 12 

Totally unaware, it seems certain, of the steps the hier- 
archy were taking for the welfare of the Church in Ohio, the 
two missionaries continued their heroic efforts both to foster its 
growth, and to encourage and save souls. More than once 
they sought help from their brethren in Kentucky; but the 
needs of Saint Thomas's College attached to Saint Rose's Priory 
and the strong opposition of Bishop Flaget to priests departing 
from that portion of his diocese made it impossible for their 
superior to send them succor. So they were obliged to toil on 
singlehanded until they were rejoiced, in the summer of 1821, 

12 Bishop Flaget, Bardstown, November 6, 1820, to the Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda (Propaganda Archives, America Centrale, Vol. iv, No. 139); Archbishop Mare- 
chal, Baltimore, April 4, 1820, to same (ibid, No. 148); same to same, June 28, 1820 
(Propaganda Archive!, Acta of 1821, folio 272a). 
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by the arrival at Saint Joseph's of recruits from Europe, who 
were on their way to Saint Rose's, but who were later to give 
their services and their zeal to the missions in the north. These 
new recruits were Father John Augustin Hill, Brothers John 
Thomas Hynes and John Baptist Vincent DeRaymacker, both 
ready for ordination, and Daniel Joseph O'Leary, a young Irish- 
man who had nearly completed his studies in Rome, but had not 
yet made his religious novitiate. The three students had been 
gathered together by Father Hill for the new American province 
of Friars Preacher. 

A little later in the same year, news was received which, 
while it brought joy to the Catholics of Ohio, filled the heart of 
the State's apostle with consternation. This was that bulls had 
come to Bishop Flaget erecting Cincinnati into an episcopal see, 
appointing Father Fenwick its first Ordinary, and placing Michi- 
gan and the Northwest Territory under his jurisdiction. The 
humble friar had no fear of labor, but he dreaded honors and 
distinctions almost as much as he dreaded sin. His first thought, 
therefore, was how to escape the mitre. The thought of having 
to wear one was such a shock to his humility, it is said, that he 
buried himself in the forests of Ohio, and it was with difficulty 
that he could be found. When found, it required all the persua- 
sion and authority of his ecclesiastical superiors to induce him to 
bow to what all, except himself, felt to be the will of God. 

Father Fenwick was raised to the episcopal dignity by Doctor 
Flaget on January 13, 1822; and the consecration, which was the 
second function of the kind performed west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, took place in Saint Rose's, Kentucky, a church that 
the good friar himself had built. A few weeks later, at the same 
place, he ordained four young men of his Order to the priest- 
hood — Fathers Thomas Martin, John Hyacinth McGrady, J. T. 
Hynes and J. B. V. DeRaymacker, all of whom were to do effici- 
ent service for the Church in Ohio. Then, having gathered to- 
gether whatever articles the Fathers of Saint Rose's could give him, 
and having taken up a subscription among his friends to meet the 
travelling expenses of himself and co-laborers, as well as the outlay 
which he should have to incur in settling in Cincinnati, the 
new bishop started for his diocese, carrying his entire episcopal 
retinue and equipage in a dilapidated two-horse farm-wagon that 
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had been donated by his convent. He was accompanied by 
Fathers S. T. Wilson, Hynes, McGrady and DeRaymacker. 
The journey, owing to rain and swollen streams, was uncom- 
monly rough even for that remote day. Their wagon broke 
down, and they were in danger of being drowned in the Ken- 
tucky River. But the good prelate's trials did not stop here. 
In Ohio, what remained of the four or five hundred dollars in 
paper money that he had collected in Kentucky, was depreciated 
by one half. Undismayed either by this series of misfortunes 
or by the hardships with which he was confronted on all sides, 
Bishop Fenwick proceeded to rent a temporary home, to pur- 
chase a lot, and, now that the law forbidding the existence of a 
Catholic church within the municipal limits of Cincinnati had 
been repealed, to move the little frame structure that had stood 
on the outskirts, into the city to be his first cathedral. But 
this, too, threatened to fall apart whilst in transit, and it was 
with much difficulty that it was saved. 13 

Father Wilson's purpose in accompanying the bishop was to 
be his vicar general and to found a college and a house of his 
Order in the new episcopal city. Indeed, it was determined to send 
most of the Fathers to Ohio, to make that State the chief centre 
of the province's activities, and to use Saint Rose's principally 
as a simple novitiate — perhaps to give up the place altogether, 
since Kentucky was comparatively well supplied with missionaries. 
Here again, Bishop Flaget interposed, and obtained a letter 
from the Propaganda obliging the province to divide its forces 
between the two dioceses — an ill-advised step that not only re- 
tarded the growth of the Church in Ohio, but crippled the Fathers' 
power for good for many years. It was this order, together with 
his own extreme indigence, that caused Doctor Fenwick, 1823- 
1824, to take his well-known journey to the Eternal City to make 
his needs known to the Holy Father and to obtain help. His 
poverty may be judged by the fact that he was obliged to borrow 
all the money required for his expenses. Wherever the pious 
prelate went, he created so profound an impression that he re- 
ceived a warm welcome alike from the Pope and cardinals in 

13 Notes on Saint Joseph's Province of Dominicans in the United States of Amer- 
ica by Rev. J. B. V. DeRaymacker (Archives of the Dominican Fathers, Louvain, Bel- 
gium — not indexed); Catholic Almanac of 1848, p. 58jf. 
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Rome and from the hierarchy, clergy and nobility of Europe. 
The French Association for the Propagation of the Faith was 
particularly kind and generous to him. Indeed, it is quite prob- 
able that the assistance Bishop Fenwick received from this 
society, led a few years later, to the establishment of a similar 
organization in Austria, known as the Leopoldine Association, 
which continued to do so much good for our young American 
Church long after the good prelate's death. 

To follow Doctor Fenwick in his travels through Europe, or 
to attempt to trace his labors for souls and for his diocese, both 
in Ohio and in the northwest, after his return to America, would 
carry us far beyond our allotted space. Suffice it, then, to say 
that the financial aid which he obtained abroad, although it was 
by no means commensurate with his needs, enabled him to 
do much for the material betterment of his diocese and it 
strengthened his courage to continue his spiritual toils. Of 
even greater importance than this were the priests whom 
his piety, gentlemanly manners and priestly zeal drew to his 
cause, both then and in succeeding years. Those of his own 
Order he placed mostly in Ohio; the others labored principally 
in the northwest. While the money the bishop obtained in 
Europe was soon exhausted, leaving him as poor as ever, his 
hardworking missionaries remained to cheer his spirits, to sus- 
tain his energy, and to quicken his zeal. 

In spite of his poverty and ill health, the small number of 
priests at his disposal and pastoral cares sufficient to appall a 
much younger and more robust man, the zealous prelate started 
a college for the Catholic education of youth, conducted a semi- 
nary for the fostering of sacerdotal vocations, bought a printing 
press and edited the Catholic Telegraph for the spread of Catholic 
truth and the defense of the Church. This paper is still in 
existence, and is now the oldest Catholic journal in the United 
States. Nor did he forget the orphan or neglect the interests of 
the female portion of his flock. To this end he sought in every 
way to introduce the Sisterhoods into his diocese, finally succeeding 
in the permanent establishment of the Daughters of Charity of 
Mother Seton in Cincinnati, 14 and of the Dominican Sisters at 

14 Cf. Mary Agnes McCann, History of Mother Seton s Daughters, the Sisters of 
Charity of Cincinnati. Two Vols. New York, 1917. 
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Somerset. His thirst for souls knew no distinction of race or 
nationality. The salvation of the Indians under his charge was 
a subject to which he gave much serious thought. Upon the 
red man, indeed, Bishop Fenwick seems to have bestowed a 
special affection, and he would gladly have laid aside the mitre to 
labor among them as a simple missionary. As far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, he was the first of our hierarchy 
to attempt to foster vocations among the aborigines, sending 
two Indian youths to the College of the Propaganda, Rome. 
One of these, however, died before finishing his studies; while 
the other, discouraged by the death of his companion, failed to 
persevere. 

Thus toiled on the apostle of Ohio, traversing his vast diocese 
and doing good to all that he might bring all nearer to Christ, 
until the day of his death. He passed to his reward, September 
26, 1832, dying as he had lived, on one of his apostolic journeys 
and almost in the stage-coach. His demise brought sorrow to all 
the land, but particularly to that part which was under his 
spiritual guidance. It may be doubted if any member of our 
hierarchy has ever been better known, more deeply or truly 
loved and venerated by his people. 

It is now time to return to the century-old Saint Joseph's 
Church and Convent, and briefly to trace their part in the early 
history of Ohio's Catholicity. Saint Joseph's was at once the 
domicile of the Fathers and the centre from which they went 
forth to evangelize the State. Down to the time of Bishop 
Fenwick's death, few besides the Friars Preacher labored in the 
cause of the Church there. But their activity was not confined to 
the limits of Ohio. Often we find them penetrating into what 
are now the commonwealths of Indiana, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Like their chief, Doctor Fenwick, they were seldom to be 
found at home. Like him again, or even like our Master, they 
were the poorest of the poor. Their clothing, of necessity, was 
scanty and of the coarse homespun worn by the most destitute 
of the pioneer settlers. Often they were obliged to go almost 
barefoot in the cold winter months. Their food was in keeping 
with their raiment. 

Yet these men of God never lost their courage; neither did they 
abate their zeal. Toiling ever on, they traversed and re-trav- 
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ersed the State in every direction. Their travels, their labors and 
spirit of self-sacrifice remind one of the early days of their Order. 
The number of conversions to the faith made by them was 
extraordinary. Perhaps, indeed, none of our early missions can 
boast of so many. Father Hill, a convert, an erstwhile officer 
of the English army, and an orator of the first merit, was speci- 
ally fitted for this good work. He was, perhaps, the equal of 
Bishop Fenwick, who was possessed of an instinctive talent for 
dealing with his fellow Americans, and whose humility and 
frank, open, sincere character disarmed all opposition. 

Deep and well did these Friars Preacher lay the foundations 
of Catholicity in Ohio; thoroughly did they prepare the soil; 
carefully did they sow, watch, water and cultivate the seed of 
faith which was later to bear such abundant fruit. From the 
time of the blessing and opening of Saint Joseph's, especially 
from the consecration of Bishop Fenwick, churches sprang up 
here and there in rapid succession for the day and the circum- 
stances then prevailing. God blessed their work. Today Saint 
Joseph's can claim, in some sense, the honored title of mother 
to the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, to the three flourishing Dioceses 
of Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo, and to the hundreds of 
churches, both great and small, scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the State. So, too, may she glory in the long 
list of her superiors that would do honor to the Church in any 
land; the great, learned and holy men who have made their 
home within her hallowed walls; the bishops she has given to 
the American hierarchy; the missionaries she has sent forth to 
preach the Gospel and teach the word of truth throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

V. F. O'Daniel, O.P., 
Washington, D, C. 



